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demand? Evidently as much as he could gain by taking
up land and working for himself. But this would equal
all that he could produce as a laborer for another or
all that his employer's land could produce, so far as
it occupied one man's labor. Hence the laborer and
the employer could only exchange places and impov-
erish each other alternately; and so no wages system
was possible. For the same reason no complete wages
system exists yet. Where increased human power was
required in the colonies, it must be got by free co-ope-
ration, as in log-rolling and barn-raising. But this
means that there was no industrial organization. All
were farmers; ministers, teachers, merchants, mechanics,
sailors carried on other occupations only incidentally;
all owned land and drew their subsistence in a large
proportion directly from land. It was far down in the
eighteenth century before mechanics, sailors, merchants,
lawyers, and doctors were differentiated as distinct and
independent classes of persons. Thus in a century
and a half or two centuries there has grown up here
all this vast and complicated industrial organization
which we now see, with its hundreds of occupations,
its enormous plant and apparatus of all kinds, con-
nected throughout by mutual relations of dependence,
kept in order by punctuality and trustworthiness in
the fulfillment of engagements, dependent upon as-
sumptions that men will act in a certain way and
want certain things, and, in spite of its intricacy and
complication, working to supply our wants with such
smoothness and harmony that most people are un-
aware of its existence. They live in it as they do in
the atmosphere.
I shall return to this point in a moment and try to
show the commanding significance of this fact that we